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THE FORMULAS FOR STATE ACTION. 

ARTHUR K. ROGERS. 

(~\F THE three formulas which in recent times have 
^-^ received the widest acceptance as an attempt to 
sum up the proper principles of state action, the earliest 
in point of popularity is, within the limits of its original 
intention, the simplest to define. This is because it rep- 
resented primarily a negative rather than a positive 
demand. For the disposition, under the name of laissez- 
faire, to restrict the functions of government as far as pos- 
sible, there were various reasons, of which it is sufficient 
to mention two. In the first place, its advocates were 
more interested in fighting abuses than in determining the 
positive conditions under which human nature could real- 
ize itself most adequately; and with their mind thus fixed 
on the dangers of state control as it had existed in the past, 
they were not much inclined to exalt its functions for the 
future. And in this disposition they were settled by 
their acceptance of the new political economy. The 
growth of industrialism demanded a sharp break with the 
traditional practice of the relationship between govern- 
ment and business; and the consequences were so imme- 
diate and striking that they dazzled the thinkers of the day. 
It seemed to them that they had hit upon an ultimate social 
law; generalized from the realm of industry, it became a 
theory of government in the large, based on an attitude of 
hostility to the traditional fussiness of a bureaucratic and 
paternalistic government, and a faith, going very con- 
siderably beyond the evidence then in, and in obvious 
contradiction to much that has since become available, 
that all the ills of a nation are met by the simple receipt 
of business prosperity. 

The reaction came largely through the discovery that 
this is not the case, and that there are certain things which 
the state is practically forced to do that cannot easily be 
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justified in a logical way under the principle of laissez- 
faire. It is not impossible, perhaps, by stretching, to 
bring such things as public education, and factory laws, 
under the formula, but they are opposed to its genius; 
they may possibly be harmonized with its verbal expres- 
sion, but hardly with its animating spirit. The former is 
on its positive side extremely sketchy, and only nominally 
capable of a precise meaning. As an attempt to say what 
society shall do rather than what it shall not, the prin- 
ciple is thoroughly ambiguous. To declare that the state 
is justified in interfering only to protect its citizens from 
injury is obviously to give us no real information until we 
have defined wherein injury consists ; interpreted loosely, it 
might cover anything from murder to a headache, or a 
feeling of aesthetic annoyance. In order to retain that 
definiteness which is its chief apparent merit, the laissez- 
faire formula must be kept very closely limited, and not be 
extended to cover also those more disputed cases which it 
was historically its intention to exclude ; and this means that 
"injury" must be given a purely arbitrary definition. 
The entire distinctive meaning then comes back to a denial 
of the right of government to enter on the field of construc- 
tive measures, and its limitation to purely negative and 
preventive ones. 

The most immediate occasion for the general adoption 
in recent days of the second formula — that of the general 
good, or the public welfare — is to be found in the protest 
against definite evils which were seen to be the consequence 
of the let-alone theory; but here also there is a lack of 
precision on the positive side. The main thought in the 
mind of the average upholder of the principle is a certain 
very indefinite content of positive good which, in opposi- 
tion to the defender of laissez-faire, he considers that 
government ought to secure. He has before him the 
vague concept of an intelligent, moral, and happy commu- 
nity, where people are well behaved, and have at least 
enough to eat and wear, and which constitutes a modest 
Utopia to guide as an ideal our course of political action. 
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Now of course no one can have the least objection to such 
an ideal. The advocate of laissez-faire would least of all 
reject the principle of the public welfare; what he claims 
is precisely that it is the general welfare that will best be 
served by leaving everybody, and especially men of busi- 
ness, with a free hand. This leaves, then, as the only un- 
ambiguous meaning to the second formula, the denial 
that the limits to advisable public action are to be found 
where the earlier theorists found them, through a reasser- 
tion of the positive ends of government. But the very fact 
that the reaction takes the form of an emphasis on the end 
of government, might well raise the doubt whether it has 
anything sufficient to say about the highly important 
question of the limits of government. It is clear that there 
are some things, at any rate, which are desirable, and 
which yet cannot be directly secured by collective action. 
Most well-to-do people, for example, would be better off 
if they ate considerably less, which might leave more also 
for the poor; but no one advocates a law regulating the 
number of courses at dinner. 

But apart from the fact that the formula does not sup- 
ply any real guidance in telling us where to stop, there are 
more positive objections that might be made to its suffi- 
ciency. If we consider the sort of problem we are ac- 
customed to settle by reference to the common good, it 
will appear that they are such as involve the need of 
sacrificing personal independence and liking for the sake 
of securing co-operation; and that this necessity is most 
pronounced, not in the direct procuring of the positive 
goods of life, but in the negative process of warfare to over- 
come obstacles to such a consummation.. War is indeed 
the typical case where the idea of the common good gov- 
erns consciously our action. In itself war represents 
nothing that we desire. It is a crisis that has to be met 
before we can settle down again to the real business of 
living; and to meet the crisis we have temporarily to give 
up our autonomy, and subject ourselves to discipline. 
And the same thing holds under less abnormal circum- 
Vol. XXVI —No. 3. 2 
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stances. It is not when I am engaged with others in a 
direct production of human values that I think of myself 
as working on principle for the general good. The carpen- 
ter who likes his work does not have to compel himself to 
join with other workmen in building a house by keeping 
in mind the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
The larger good lies in the background as a condition of the 
satisfaction he gets in exercising his skill as an artisan; 
but it is not a substitute for his own natural preferences. 
But now conceive the same carpenter as member of a 
union. The union he does not feel as an end in itself, 
but as a weapon in class warfare. Under such an exigency 
he will often find himself led to acquiesce in things which 
go against his inclination — to strike, it may be, when he 
would much prefer to remain at work. And this is when 
he will naturally find himself emphasizing in his own mind, 
and when he may expect to hear from others, a phrase like 
the "good of the greatest number." The emphasis on the 
collective character of the end is the outcome not of a 
final value, but of method, and of method necessitated 
usually by the special circumstances of social conflict. 

And this is a real objection to the formula of collectivism 
— that it tends, unless one is wary, to set up a wrong ideal 
of social life. Its logic points to the sinking of men in 
organizations. The emphasis on the welfare of the state 
is on existing custom nearly always. The individualistic 
emphasis, on the other hand, does not deny social claims, 
but it tends to give them a greater fluidity. It is not, 
fairly interpreted, a question of working solely for ourself : 
what it does involve is the substitution of a cause for the 
more limiting claims of an institution, a principle of good, 
applicable to all, each in his own way, rather than a form 
of good settled on some narrower basis. Of course to 
some extent subordination cannot be avoided; but as an 
ideal, it is possible to regard it as a perversion, to be justi- 
fied only on the plea of an emergency. To bind myself to 
any organization is always to run the risk of giving up my 
own individuality, and so of losing the whole for the sake 
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of a part. Nor is it in any degree certain that, outside 
matters of life and death, this is really good policy; it is 
for example what we have long been approving under the 
name of party loyalty, and now it turns out that we have 
given up independence only to find ourselves in the end 
failing of the benefits for which we sacrificed it. Of course 
I am not intending to deny to the "general welfare" any 
relevancy in political discussion. But it represents a means 
rather than an end, a condition and not a main motive. 
The "welfare" which is the real end and motive is always 
the welfare of individuals, who may, in so far as they are 
affected by any given piece of legislation, be few or many. 
What constitutes, in other words, the good that is to be 
extended to all, is to be settled otherwise than through its 
general character; and the motive which leads any man to 
work for it is primarily not its general character, but its 
individual appeal. What practically the notion repre- 
sents is simply the recognition that when the content of 
individual good has been independently established, any 
political action which limits its possession to a part of 
mankind is thereby condemned. It has its main use, 
therefore, when democracy is engaged in combat with 
aristocracy. But for the problems of democracy itself it 
loses most of its practical relevancy. Here the main 
question is, What constitutes democratic good? and to 
this question it gives no answer. And by its emphasis it 
even runs the risk of suggesting a wrong answer, through 
the encouragement of a tendency to swallow up the individ- 
ual in the mass which is democracy's great danger. In its 
verbal statement, there is nothing whatever to guarantee 
that in its notion of the good it will make any adequate 
allowance for that competing ideal of human liberty which, 
with whatever limitations, it is the merit of the laissez- 
faire theory to have kept in the foreground. Is good some- 
thing that the state can hand to people ready-made? or is 
it something which in the end can only be secured by a 
man for himself? If the latter, then, without the neces- 
sary qualifications, the formula of the public welfare may 
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readily go to work in a way to defeat its own end. In the 
first place, we do not know with any finality what is going 
to turn out to be valuable; and therefore if we limit free- 
dom by our present notions of public value, we are bound 
to shut off future possibilities. Men must be left free to 
experiment; and while they are experimenting there is no 
way of distinguishing between fun for oneself, and profit 
for society. The most valuable things are usually dis- 
covered as the by-product of activities carried on for the 
fun of it; and if we frown upon these where their social 
outcome is not apparent, they will probably be lost. And 
the other main reason for not emphasizing too strongly 
the positive social value of acts, is the existence of that 
peculiar infirmity of human nature which leads us to 
identify with social value and social reason the particular 
type of life that appeals to us personally, and to be rather 
out of sympathy with other types. If there is one thing 
that attention to the primary source of good and of con- 
duct in individuals will teach us, it is that there are all sorts 
of men in the world, and an immense variety of aims; and 
any theory of society which admits the principle of individ- 
ual self-expression must start out with this as its datum. 
Of course in this multiplicity there will be found aims that 
are incompatible; but the safest thing is not to assume this 
incompatibility too easily. 

A desirable policy of state action, therefore, will have to 
provide for two things. It will of course aim at a welfare 
open to all; but it can accomplish this only by bearing in 
mind constantly that good is unattainable except under 
the presupposition of individual liberty and initiative. 
I do not know that there is any phrase that expresses all 
this unambiguously; but what comes nearest to it is a 
third formula whose popularity has for some time been on 
the increase — that of equal opportunity. Here the word 
"opportunity" emphasizes the fact that a man's good is 
to be taken to mean freedom to secure his own good, and 
not any result whatever that may be conceived to be to 
his benefit. As such, it is opposed to any interpretation 
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of the public welfare that rests on the ideal of paternalism. 
On the other hand, the word "equal" implies that to se- 
cure this result for all alike, restrictions are necessary. 
But in addition to this, — and here is the essential difference 
between such a point of view and the older individualism — 
it recognizes that to provide for the concrete exercise of 
human powers more may be necessary than merely to 
prevent the direct and obvious aggression of other people. 
It does not merely consider abstract possibilities; it looks 
to concrete probabilities; and if conditions exist which make 
it humanly certain that the average man will, if left to 
himself, be unable to surmount them, it does not consider 
it paternalism, or a violation of the principle of liberty, 
for the state to step in and try to change these conditions 
until the chances are more even. It leaves, therefore, a 
place not simply for negative, but for positive state action 
as well, provided we do not try to do things for individuals 
which they could do — the average man, and not merely the 
exceptional one — for themselves, but only go far enough 
to remove obstacles that render successful action out of the 
question. 

And this suggests a further advantage which the prin- 
ciple may be thought to have over the alternative one of 
the general welfare. The latter carries a quantitative im- 
plication which is not free from obscurity. How widely 
extended must the benefit be before it becomes general? 
Possibly in a few instances the good that society can ac- 
complish is universal in its extent. We could perhaps 
admit this in the case of public sanitation, by ruling out 
at any rate the doctors whose practice might be hard hit 
by the elimination of disease, and a few other special inter- 
ests. But certainly the things that can be shown to be of 
obvious advantage, as ordinary men count advantage, to 
all citizens alike, are in any case very few in number. 
How much then may the good be restricted, and still 
remain public? Does the principle hold when a numerical 
majority is involved, and cease to hold if we have less? 
Now the "equal opportunity" formula does not need to 
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bother with questions of this sort. The principle of equal- 
izing as far as possible concrete opportunities expressly 
provides for narrow or "class" legislation in a sense. The 
very fact that conditions need equalizing carries with it 
the consequence that the beneficial results aimed at will 
be more or less limited in range. Factory legislation is of 
course in the interest of the working class. Probably in 
an indirect way it will benefit the rest of society in the end; 
but this is so remote and indefinite that, except for theoret- 
ical purposes, we do not need to have it much in mind. 
In fact it is a disadvantage to allow it any large place in 
practical discussion. The effect on the immediate bene- 
ficiaries is immediate and appealing; but when we begin 
to introduce these larger considerations, we are opening 
up a field so vast that nearly any outcome can be made 
plausible by a cunning disputant, and we find ourselves 
confused by academic and practically irrelevant com- 
plications. This is precisely the course which an op- 
ponent of such kinds of legislation will instinctively take, — 
turn the issue from the indisputable, the obvious facts, to 
supposed large and general consequences where a conclu- 
sive issue is almost impossible of attainment. 

Of course the formula of equal opportunity, no more than 
any other, is capable of being applied mechanically. Its 
application depends not on an abstract rule of reason, but 
on a concrete knowledge of human nature and the condi- 
tions of its environment. But it does suggest a point of 
view which should, if it is accepted, help in the settling of 
questions of detail. What most generally it accomplishes 
is to create a burden of proof in favor of leaving men to 
attain their own ends. When the question is up of the 
relation of the state to some human activity, the true test 
is, not, Does this appeal to my natural tastes? or, Is it a 
thing which has proved itself already to have a certain 
kind and degree of value? or, Is it in accordance with the 
loftiest moral ideal? but, Can the activity live in harmony 
in the world together with other purposes, or at least is it 
such that the need of coercion can be progressively reduced? 
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The aim, in other words, should be to produce a world with 
the richest variety of human life. So long as it appears 
that this variety is possible, it ought not to be restrained 
in the interests of some ideally best. The test of the 
morally best is to be applied only when two ends show them- 
selves clearly incompatible, in that one of them prevents 
the proper achievement of the other. Here the notion of 
the best, or the better, of course has to come in; and it 
perhaps can be put in terms of the general welfare. But 
the greater number of human interests are not thus in- 
compatible. I can stand people doing a great many kinds 
of things, even when I disapprove of these, provided they 
let me alone in the meanwhile; and the principle implies 
that this is on the whole the healthiest state of the world, 
and the one most likely to result in substantial satisfaction. 
It therefore calls for interference only when it can be clearly 
shown that a real imcompatibility exists; and in conse- 
quence it stands opposed to the alternative point of view 
which does not limit the applicability of the concept of the 
"best" to cases where another man's second-best actively 
conflicts, but would make it a proper ground of enforce- 
ment in every case, arguing, as a necessary inference, from 
superiority, to the desirability of enforcing superiority by 
law. 

Before, however, the formula can be safely used, some 
attention needs to be given to the very ambiguous word 
"equal"; and to this end, accordingly, I may add a few 
rather inadequate remarks. It is perfectly obvious — a 
fact which has been dwelt upon almost ad nauseam by 
critics who are suspicious of the notion of equality — that 
in one sense men are not, and never will be, equal. Men 
have different abilities, different interests, different capac- 
ities for intensity of life and happiness; they differ in 
strength of mind and character, and in their power of serv- 
ice to the world. But these differences the formula 
itself demands that we take into account. Its end can- 
not be met by levelling the possibilities of satisfaction and 
of action down to the average. Greater powers must 
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evidently have room for their appropriate exercise, and 
not be confined to limits set by narrower and less roomy 
natures. This demand it is which, in particular, is back of 
a majority of the more forcible objections to democracy; 
it is of course a perfectly justifiable one, and is none too 
easy to satisfy in practice. Meanwhile it is desirable to 
be clear as to just what it is. The greater the powers, the 
greater the results, but not of necessity the greater the 
opportunities. I mean that we should be careful not to 
interpret this last phrase as intending to say that it is more 
important that the man with greater powers should have 
an opportunity to exercise them, than that the man with 
lesser powers should have opportunity to exercise them. 
Comparing man with man, the common citizen has pre- 
cisely as much right to live his life as the eminent citizen, 
so long as he does not on his side attempt to restrict emi- 
nence, as doubtless he is too much inclined to do. Of 
course one may say that the advantages to the world are 
incomparable in the two cases. If we are going to put it on 
a comparative basis we ought in fairness to compare, not 
a specially able with an average man, but special ability 
with the entire mass of average men; and then it becomes 
distinctly more questionable on which side the greater 
product lies. But it is not a question of numerical com- 
parison, which we are entirely incompetent anyhow to 
handle. No principle of equal justice can give any ground 
for claiming to limit the opportunities for lesser talents 
simply because my own talents are, or I think they are, 
greater. The ideal is rather to arrange a world in which 
both alike shall get full exercise; and the disposition of the 
genius to think that the philistine ought to be sacrificed 
to him, is no more rationally justifiable than the disposi- 
tion of the philistine to sacrifice the genius. 

Something like this contrary claim has been made by 
two theories of a very different sort. On the one hand 
it is the claim of an aristocratic theory like that of Nie- 
tzsche. There are various difficulties to this attitude. If 
one is critically inclined, he cannot, to begin with, feel 
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quite as sure as he could wish about the peculiar worth 
assumed to exist in the claimants. It is very easy to think 
too highly of the merits of those who pose as superiors; we 
habitually over-estimate the wisdom of the wise, as we 
usually discover when we come into more intimate contact 
with them. The source of strength in aristocracies has 
frequently, if not always, lain less in their superiority as 
individuals, than in their greater cohesion, itself a conse- 
quence not of intelligent foresight but of self-interest; 
wherever cohesion is secured the same political superiority 
shows, as in the modern "machine." But an extended 
criticism of aristocracy of the Nietzschean type is prob- 
ably unnecessary, in view of the fundamental fact that 
it is plainly unworkable. As a matter of practical politics, 
the claim of the superman to get his good at the expense 
of the average man is not to be taken seriously. Any class, 
to be sure, possessed temporarily of superiority in any form, 
is pretty certain to be found acting in a way which implies 
the persuasion that the thwarting of its claim to satis- 
faction is a much more serious matter than where others 
are involved. In our own country, we have continually 
to note the confidence with which restrictions on the rich 
meet with a resentment that entirely overlooks the equal 
or greater hardships of the poor. The automobilist com- 
plains of the pedestrian who incommodes him by getting 
run over; the ship owner is greatly stirred by the injustice 
to capital from laws whose only justification is the mere 
desire to safeguard the lives of common sailors; the mis- 
tress of the house grows bitter over the interference by 
the cook or housemaid with her domestic arrangements, 
which would go so much more smoothly if servants would 
be satisfied to give up all recreation and social interests of 
their own: and such complaints strike a responsive note in 
the breasts of all who happen to have the same grievances. 
But the arguments show themselves singularly ineffective 
when directed toward such as still remain to be persuaded; 
and the growing recognition that under present conditions 
it is these to whom reasoning has chiefly to be adjusted, 
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and not the ones who are convinced already, tends to con- 
fine such claims more and more to the privacy of conver- 
sation, and to eliminate them from the public arena. 
When the average man has to be persuaded, and that 
nowadays is practically everywhere, the disposition to 
make one man's satisfaction more important than an- 
other's fails to bear the test. 

The other way in which the sacrifice of human possibili- 
ties in some men may be justified, is rather in terms of 
democracy itself. Here the point is, that it is right to 
sacrifice the chance for development and self-satisfaction 
in some, in order to increase the welfare, not now of the 
superior man, but of the majority. A further reason why 
the second formula for the function of the state — the wel- 
fare of the greatest number — seems to me not a wholly 
fortunate one, is that it readily lends itself to this outcome. 
If the good is the greatest total mass of happiness, why 
may it not be possible that this is to be attained through 
exploiting the minority in the interests of the rest? Thus 
it is not uncommon to hear men say, when it is pointed out 
that the health and happiness of a certain number of 
human beings is sacrificed in dangerous, ugly, and energy- 
exhausting occupations, Yes, it is unfortunate; but some- 
body has to do this in order to supply the basis of 
civilization, and give time and opportunity for self- 
development and the higher work of the world without 
which we should all be the worse off. 

It is more difficult to meet this argumentatively than the 
other claim; nevertheless its case is by no means clear. As 
an appeal to the individual man, it might first be pointed 
out to him that he is running some risk when he acquiesces 
in a theory that justifies the sacrifice of some to the rest, 
since there is no guarantee that he may not thereby be 
taking sides against himself. If classes were hard and fast, 
unchangeable things, he might be safe in adopting a posi- 
tion which was sure of leaving the other man to hold the 
bag. But in the flux of modern life, however secure he 
may now appear to be, there is no certainty that tomorrow 
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he may not himself be one of the unfortunates. Or again, 
turning to the more public aspects of the situation, it may 
be said that such a scheme is a doubtful guarantee of the 
end on which its justification rests. Of course if we assume, 
as usually is assumed implicitly, that the capacities of the 
exploited are so mean that there really is no place in which 
they could be of much greater use than at present, a case 
might be made. But this is the weakness of the position. 
Since human capacity is not on the surface, but has to be 
dug up, unless the conditions are such that opportunity is 
present even in apparently unpromising cases, it is quite 
certain that mankind will lose an incalculable aggregate of 
useful service that otherwise might have increased the com- 
mon good. So too, if there is such a thing as a sympathetic 
side to man's nature, the happiness even of the favored 
members of society is bound to be tainted by the knowl- 
edge that there are fellow beings suffering from injustice, 
in that the claims to life on which we insist for ourselves 
are to them refused. And all history shows that this is a 
source of risk, as well as of sympathetic distress : we shall 
have on our hands that most dangerous of combinations, 
a class moved by a strong sense of aggrievement, which we 
cannot even have the consolation of denouncing as unrea- 
sonable and factious, since the natural claim of justice, 
as it appeals to the impartial mind, is on its side rather 
than our own. 

My general point is, then, that the principle of equality 
means the equal right of everybody to develop those innate 
capacities the exercise of which constitutes the main good 
of life; and that this is so far from failing to recognize the 
claims of the superior man, that it emphasizes his special 
requirements, and the need, therefore, of the appropriate 
conditions for meeting these. But it refuses to allow this 
claim the moment it begins to suppress other claims. A 
thousand dollar note constitutes in a certain sense a 
greater claim against the government than a dollar bill; 
but the government is under precisely as much obligation 
to meet the latter debt as the former. Furthermore, it 
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may be added, without much comment here, that the 
formula limits the claim to an opportunity for actual 
self-expression, and says nothing about extraneous rewards; 
these need to be settled by another principle, that of social 
expediency. The bare principle of equality does not tell us 
anything about the money rewards either of the less able, 
or of the more able man; it refuses to say that greater 
capacity deserves a greater income, or that less capacity 
deserves an equal income. It certainly does not say that 
all people ought to have the same things; for people do not 
all want or need the same things, and there is no important 
reason for giving them what they do not want. Nor does 
it furnish any necessary basis for the traditional interpre- 
tation, made use of in the practice of democracy, that every 
citizen has an equal right to office. In the sense that there 
should be no arbitrary rules of exclusion, this is true; but 
clearly not in the sense of anything like rotation in office. 
Any reasonable understanding of the demands of life in- 
volves training and specialization; and to insist upon the 
equal right of the competent and the incompetent would 
in reality be to sacrifice the real interests of both. 

Meanwhile in refusing to allow the right which the more 
able man has to autonomy of life, to jeopardize that of 
the less able, an objection may possibly be raised. There 
is one human good in particular which has always ranked 
high in the estimation of men, and which has been mixed up 
in most of their troubles — the desire for power. Now in 
spite of the claims that power can show to be regarded as 
a normal form of self expression, it seems to me that in. 
terms of the formula there can be no such thing as a 
"right to power." No man can claim that his ability, 
through the possession of advantages of birth, or property, 
or his superior knowledge or skill, to determine the way in 
which other people shall live their lives, and to decide for 
them where he would resent a similar dictation in his own 
case, is a thing that ought to be guaranteed to him. On 
the contrary, the whole direction of the social movement 
ought to be in the direction of removing such power of one 
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man over another, and setting each on his own feet, with 
the ability, as something capable of being actually realized 
in practice, to shape his own career. 

There are two main objections to be brought against 
this conclusion. Would it not, in the first place, seriously 
diminish the content of human good to rule out a motive 
which has actually played so large a part in human affairs? 
But to this it may be replied that there still remains a 
form which power may take that is not open to the charge 
of contradicting the principle of equal freedom. This is 
the form which we distinguish by the term "influence." 
By influence, I mean that control over the actions of other 
individuals which does not depend on their helplessness, 
but rather upon their own free decision. It is the ability 
to get them to do what you want, not by force, but by 
persuasion. And influence, it may be argued, is the most 
satisfying form of power in the end. It really involves 
more ability of the highest order to lead men than to drive 
them, and therefore more real satisfaction in the exercise, 
to say nothing of its being a more secure possession; and 
it is the goal toward which the ambition for power has 
steadily been moving as civilization has advanced. To be 
sure, influence usually involves a certain opportunity for 
using the leverage of a large following to exercise also some 
measure of coercion over others. But this is an incidental 
and separable appendage to the possession of influence, 
which commonly marks the limit of its salutary exercise; 
and there can be no serious complaint if society refuses to 
allow it to go to such a length. 

The second objection rests upon the need of subordina- 
tion for purposes of efficiency. But here also a distinction 
can readily be made. Of course for various purposes in 
particular, power may be delegated to individuals, by law or 
otherwise. Since co-operation involves leadership, there 
must be rules of subordination established temporarily for 
the purposes of workmanship. But it should be authority 
that has reference only to the means to an end, and not to 
the end itself; in other words, if a man enters upon a 
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co-operative undertaking he should submit to the authority 
required for its successful accomplishment, but he ought to 
be free from any compulsion to enter the undertaking in the 
first place. And in so far as power exists which practically 
determines not only what a man shall do after he has made 
his choice, but limits his choice also to this thing rather 
than that, it is power that has no grounding in justice. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Yale University. 



